and siblings. In addition, relationships within the family tend to be more structured and autocratic than in smaller families (Clausen and Clausen, 1973; Elder and Bowerman, 1963). Families in which both parents are employed tend to be smaller than average, but they may make similar demands on members' time and require forms of domestic organization similar to those of larger families. Structured families have been shown to have higher-achieving children, irrespective of social class (McKinley, 1964). Classifying families by size, age, composition, and quality of relationships is an enormous but necessary task, since the effect of employment may be inseparable from such structural features.
A consequence of increased maternal employment may be a decline in the geographic mobility of families. Long (1973) has shown that families with an employed wife tend to move long distances or between states less frequently than those with a nonworking wife, although within-county mobility rates are higher. His interpretation of these differences suggests that families with two earners are more likely to move to a better neighborhood, but less likely to change jobs or communities. Children's achievement is linked to disruptions in schooling; children in families that move a great deal have lower IQ scores than those in stable families, even when family status is controlled (Street, 1969). Perhaps one unintended consequence of two-career families is that children will change schools and classmates less often and that this stability will enhance their achievement.
As these examples illustrate, work may have a direct impact on family organization and mobility; however, it is also possible that these adaptations exert their own influence on children. When one observes correlated factors in cross-sectional research, it is usually not possible to disentangle and interpret causation. Both of these examples would suggest a positive relationship between maternal employment and achievement; however, most studies would not be able to separate the effects of family structure or mobility from the impact of maternal employment.
The examples could be multiplied; the dilemma remains. When work status differs between families, a large number of other differences are
